































































IS OUR FACE RED! 


And you are to blame for it too. You sent in so 
many requests for the ‘Land of Promise’’ map— 
the pamphlets on Brazil and Guatemala, offered 
by the Office of the Coordinator for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, that all the maps are gone—just 
simply out of print—substitution is another map 
very similar. The Brazil pamphlet stock melted 
away and a new supply is being printed. The 
Guatemala pamphlet sold out too and a new 
supply will be ready near the end of November. 
Believe me, it is a real tragedy these days when a 
publication runs out of print—it takes so long to 
get a new supply—reason, man shortage in the 
printing plants have put many of them 3 months 
behind compared to 3 to 4 weeks, the usual 
period to get a new supply of publications. 

So here is the Secretary's apology—now that 
I've been warned I'll watch out in the future— 
maybe print the notes in smaller type—have to 
watch my step the way you “dig ‘gold’ out of 
these here columns.” 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE 3 GRAND 
INDIAN POSTERS IN FULL COLORS? 


Here is one of the grandest treats we have 
seen—3 War Bond Posters by talented pupils at 
the U.S. Indian School of Santa Fe. The colors are 
those that the Indians love and which they use 
so well. You'll delight in showing this big poster 
sheet to your classes and I wager that you'll have 
it put up on your bulletin board or even use it as 
a wall decoration. Sometimes I wonder if these 
posters might be a challenge to an art class to see 
what they could do in making posters which fit 
into their environment as well as the Indians have 
done with theirs. 

But watch out on this—I have a few of these in 
the Secretary's office. As long as the supply lasts 
you may have them for the cost of only 6 cents 
(3 cents for postage and 3 cents for mailing costs). 
This is a real opportunity and if you are wise 
you won't let it pass by because these posters are 
just the kind you can use in your classes from 
year to year and | almost feel that, except for the 
subject matter, they are the kind that live forever. 
Just send the 6 cents to Secretary of the School 
Arts Family, 1311 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Massachusetts. 





WANTED--News about new members 
who have new positions . . . Write to 
Secretary, School Arts Family, 1311 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 


TWO MORE PAMPHLETS ABOUT SOUTH 
AMERICA PUBLISHED BY THE PAN- 
AMERICAN UNION 


You will remember that last month I mentioned 
two of the pamphlets which have been sent on to 
us by Ernesto Galarzo and that we would tell you 
about the other pamphlets a little later. Well, 
here are two of them which will give you excellent 
subject material to work into any of your Pan- 
American art lessons. These have to do with 
historical facts about the people in South America. 

First, let us continue the story of the Incas. You 
will remember we described the pamphlet about 
the Incas last month. Francisco Pizarro was the 
leader of the Spanish who conquered the Inca 
Empire and the mark which he made in the history 
of Peru has lived down through the years and he 
has become one of the legendary heroes just the 
way Washington and Lincoln are lengendary 
heroes of the United States. Here is the story of 
Pizarro and his men written so vividly that it 
may compete with the adventures found in the 
“comic’’ magazines and which your pupils 
devour. The cost of this pamphlet is only 6 cents 
which includes al! cost of postage and mailing. 

Now let us go down the Western coast of South 
America to Chile and we find a group of early 
Americans called the Araucanians. No one seems 
to know where they came from—they were so in- 
dependent and able to stand up for themselves 
that they were finally incorporated into what is 
now Chile, through a treaty in which they gained 
full control of a portion of the Chilean territory 
for their own domain. 

Being skilled weavers you find one or two 
pictures with their weavers at work as well as 
examples of excellent textiles which came from 
these looms. In addition, they were excellent 
workers with silver and some of the jewelry which 
they have turned out is equal to that done in our 
Southwestern Indian countries. Perhaps these 
folks may have descended from the same fore- 
bears as those Indians in the Southwest, since 
weaving and silversmithing seem to be a promi- 
nent art with them as with our own Indians. 

You will like all the little interesting bits of 
news—what they thought was the best looking 
girl, the games that they played similar to hockey, 
the houses they lived in, the beds with the log 
pillows, and how the least incident in their lives 
often became the master of their destiny due to 
their extreme superstitious natures. 

This pamphlet on The Araucanians is yours by 
simply sending along 6 cents which covers all 
costs including postage. 

Send your requests for both of these pamphlets 
mentioned above to the Secretary of the School 
Arts Family, 1311 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Massachusetts. 

And while we have South and Central America 
in mind, let me add that the Office of Education 
has just issued a bibliography of non-fiction ma- 
terial, available in inexpensive form. Of course 
my eye naturally turned to the art section and I 
found something about Peruvian Art which is 
available for 10 cents, a booklet on Peruvian Tex- 
tiles for only 50 cents, and mimeographed 
articles, which can be obtained for only 25 cents 
each, about different things in South America. 
These latter articles are excellent material for 
class talks, or might even be developed into a 
school program. There is no charge for this 
bibliography. Let me know if you would like to 
have it and I'll ask the Office of Education to 
send you a copy. 


INDIAN ILLUSTRATED MATERIAL BY THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAI 
HISTORY, CENTRAL PARK WEST AT 

79TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


If you will send to the above Museum you May 
have any of the following handbooks, posicards 
and so forth at the prices given after each title 
This information on Indian work will give yoy 
some of the illustrative material which is so help. 
ful in teaching Indian arts and crafts. 


1. North American Indians of the Plains—gives 
an account of the material culture, social 
organization, religion, ceremonies, art and 
languages of the Plains Indians of North 
America—l172 pages, maps and illustra. 
tions, price postpaid, $1.03. 

2. Indians of the Southwest—information abou} 
the Spanish conquest, cliff dwelling, native 
weaving, the potter's art and the Hopi Snake 
Dance—205 pages, maps and many illus. 
trations, price postpaid, $1.03. 

10. Indians of the Northwest Coast—customs, 
religion and art of these expert workers in 
wood and carvers of totem poles—175 pages 
many illustrations and map, postpaid, $1.03, 


50. Indian Beadwork—the technique of bead 
and quill work typical of Plains Indians—3] 
pages, 25 illustrations, postpaid, 23 cents, 


55. Basketry Designs of the Mission Indians— 
special emphasis on the analysis of the 
design—20 pages, 8 full-page plates, price 
postpaid, 18 cents. 

63. Indian Costumes in the United States—show 
the geographical variations in American 
Indian costumes—32 pages, 19 illustrations 
price postpaid, 18 cents. 


73. Pottery of the Southwestern Indians—de 
scribes the methods of making pottery—30 
pages, 22 illustrations, postpaid, 18 cents. 


Remember, orders for these pamphlets are to be 
sent direct to the American Museum of Natural 
History. (See address in headline.) Be sure to 
mention School Arts and the Family Circle notes 
when writing and sending in your orders. 


. + . 


DETROIT ART DEPARTMENT HOLDS 
8TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE AND CRAFTS BY THE ART 

INSTRUCTORS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Your Secretary calls this Exhibition to your 
attention because it is one of the better plans for 
public relations between the art teachers and the 
public in general. You know how many times! 
have mentioned exhibits in these notes as a for- 
ward looking method to keep the public informed 
about what you are doing. 

Director of Art for Detroit, Mabel Arbuckle, has 
an excellent idea in this annual exhibit. If you are 
a supervisor, consider having an exhibit of the att 
work of your art teachers. If you are the only att 
teacher or art supervisor in your school system, se 
what you can do to get teachers who do creative 
work to put on an exhibit under your direction 
You'll be surprised to see what some of the 
teachers of other subjects and in the grades have 
done—anything from embroidery to cabinel 
making may turn up in your search. 

Remember, it helps the teachers, too. It keep 
them interested—Exhibiting their work kindles 
their enthusiasm as well as giving them an ince 
tive for improving their personal art work. Gooe 
personal work done for fun or self-improvement 
one of the big steps to better teaching. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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The dreams and thoughts of Young America are clearly visi- 


tite ble when viewing a Young America Paints Exhibition. 









A study of the work of our younger children invariably 





























—de. GLOAMA portrays subjects which interest the young child most, ARTISTA 
j—H — such as the CRAYOLA drawing illustrated above. 
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picture was drawn by a seven-year-old an 
pay Ideal for: Linoleum Blocks, Book the theme, “Anlce Cream Vendor,” has im- The balanced colors are famous for 
enon Jackets, Christmas Cards, Calen- . ‘| . their strength and brilliancy of color 
are‘ dars, Monograms, Cloth Printing, pressed — every child at one time and transparency. Perfect for indoor 
notes and Posters. or another. or outdoor painting. 
Other subjects which young children visu- 
alize to a great extent are animals, 
d games, the traditional Santa Claus, 
Rr firemen and circus scenes. 
It is enlightening to see what 
your Young America thinks 
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of the GSLOAMA Block Printing Ink—Ready to use as it comes No. 03 ARTISTA Water Color — Eight semi-moist pans 





with No. 7 Camel hair brush. Packed in sturdy three 
section metal water color box. Round refills furnished in 
twenty-five colors. 


x be # from the tube. Available in eleven colors. 
vabine! GLOAMA Ink Reducer—Packed in 4 oz. can--used for 


thinning —controls consistency—regulates rate of drying. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
Highest Award Always 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Art teachers find Milton Bradley’s 
‘‘Cathedral Windows’’ a welcome oasis 
in desert of dry, drab holiday decorations. 
For here’s good design, good taste, good 
rendering of traditional Christmas subjects 
— ideal studies of art expression — avail- 
able at Jow cost. 

“Cathedral Windows” —a set of four 
subjects (angel, caroller, wise man, and 
candles) — are colorful, transparent prints 


SPRINGFIELD 2 


Holiday decorations can be 
well-executed, in good taste 


Cathedral 


provide excellent studies in art expression 
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on parchment, mounted on black cardboard 
veined in faithful imitation of lead-filled 
stained glass. A full 17 in. high, they hang 
in windows (beautiful with light streaming 
through) or stitched together as large, 
handsome Christmas lanterns. 

Rigid and durable; one set will endure 
for many a holiday season. ‘Cathedral 
Windows,”’ $1.15 postpaid. 

And for the lower grades — 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


» MASSACHUSETTS 


“THE HOLY FAMILY“ 
...-45¢ POSTPAID 


Fascinating Christmas cutout for 





story illustration or sandtable pro. 
jects. Here are the principal char. 
acters that were present around the 
manger in Bethlehem that first 
Christmas day. Designs printed on 
heavy cardboard, ready to be cut 
out and colored; each figure a sepa- 
rate unit— many groupings pos- 
sible. A fine opportunity for creative 
art study in the lower grades. Only 
45c. postpaid. 
Order from your School 
Supply dealer. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO: 
811 SO. WABASH AVE. 
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with COLOR SLIDES 


® Design and 
Crafts 





@ Costumes 
®@ Painting 


@ Hundreds of 
Subjects 


from the 


LIBRARY OF 
KODACHROMES 


The 44-page free catalog of The Arts Sec- 
tion of the S.V.E. Library of Kodachromes 
lists 2 "x 2” Color Slides on practically every 
Art subject. Many of the slides of world 
masterpieces were made from the original 
paintings. 


Write for FREE Catalog! 


! SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
' 100 E. Ohio St., Dept. 11SA, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send your free 44-page Arts catalog of 2” x 2” ' 
Color Slides. " 
Name 1 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER 











* Weare entering the most exhilarating period 
of the entire year. Although the hours of daylight 
are growing fewer, they are charged more and 
more with that quality which gives vigor to life 
and new snap to all activities. 

Those of you who live by the sea have noticed 
the deeper blue to the ocean; a little more power, 
perhaps, in the breakers which beat upon the 
shore; a greater feeling of well-being as you 
breathe in the salt air. It is an experience never 
to be forgotten to have lived in a home by the sea, 
particularly in the autumn months. 

To those whose homes are in the mountains and 
the woods, what a glorious panorama of color and 
beauty meets the eye! Sunrise and sunset seem 
mbre brilliant, as the rays find a resting place on 
the golden foliage. The blue sky is never more 
inspiring, and the autumn clouds have weight 
and dignity beyond description. A home in the 
woods, in autumn, is another experience which 
time cannot efface. 

Then there are those whose lives have been 





—TO HELP TEACHERS = 





Select 


By Alliston Greene SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES | Be &.,7' 


tools o 
of the 
@ Teachers everywhere now have access ae 
to the same huge stock and variety of 
art and drafting materials now serving 


New York’s schools and colleges. 


This 224-page illustrated catalogue 
makes available the full facilities of one 
of America’s largest distributors of 
Artists’ Materials, Drafting Supplies, 
Screen Process Supplies and thousands 


of other materials. 


Write immediately on your 
school stationery. You'll re- 
ceive this valuable catalogue by 
return mail... at nocharge. 











some 
art 

The 2 Store of Art Molerial tated 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. | ag 
67. West 44th St New York, N.' = 





lived in the metropolis. Here, too, the fall of the 
year brings its changes which are anticipated 
and enjoyed to the full. Most cities have their 
Central Park, Elm Park, Grant Park, or whatever 
the name may be, where nature spreads her 
mantle of beauty for the pleasure of all. The 
changing season is reflected, too, in the shop 
windows on Fifth Avenue, Broadway, Market 
(Please see next page) 


Rubber Cement Co. 





Write for FREE Art Materials Catalog 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 





projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains : 4 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
Beok Jacket 

Designs _— 3 : : ; 
These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teachers 

particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 


, 


ject as part of the teaching program.’ 
MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. SA-11-43 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and 1st Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
ARTISTS’ Project Book “Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 
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Street, Broad Street or other familiar locality. 
Color and design delight the eye on every hand. 


Wherever you live—by the sea, among the 
hills, in the city—the eyes, ears and soul of the 
earnest teacher are ever alert to the possibilities of 
Crafts that appeal. Intriguing items adaptable : : : . 
to all ages — grades. Unlimited possibilities. O-P art subjects of every kind and for all occasions. > ; QUALITY 
Craft inspires designing and is simply colored. No extra An inspired teacher will have small need of the 


tools or equipment needed. Low priced. You'll be proud . = 
of the distinctively designed pieces that can be made in corrective rod. I we PLUS 


— APPLIED ART CRAFTS * Now let us see what the Editor has given us ir, <5 e ECONOMY 
this month. ‘Primitive Arts!’ What does the a 
present generation care about primitive arts—or 
anything else suggestive of the past? They are 


interested in the present, and the immediate WEBER 
future. Antiques mean little to the boys and girls 

of today. True. But art teachers—what about ALFA 
you? M 


Our Editor has given us concrete ideas about 


Primitive Art and how it fits into modern teaching. OIL and WATER 


Read, thoughtfully, his editorial on page 74. 
“National native or folk-art expression must be C Oo LOR 5 
preserved.” In other words, primitive art used @ OIL COLORS in a Palette of 51 
for a definite purpose is fundamental in art- Selected Colors. In Full Size Studio 
teaching programs. With this significant editorial Tubes, 4x1". 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A en ° *.: 
ankiesin decail, Beart New Ieeme Loon or Se as a background, pass on to the several illustra- @ WATER COLORS in a Palette of 


trated Designs. Color processesand techniques. . : : . : 66 Selected Colors, in Tubes Size 
nmueestecierte aataemgcestied. uae tions of native art expression and interpretations 


ur 3x”. 
whileideas. Excellent Xmas suggestions. Free S- of the native mind behind these remarkable 


toteachers, others LO cents. Write today. representations Color Cards on Request, to Teachers 


* The Cleveland Heights High School has set ARTIST MATERIALS 


an example of cooperative art instruction by or- 


ganizing courses for studying American primitive 
TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT art—all the Americas—at which talks were F. W E B E R CO. 
Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. given to a group of fifty boys and girls by an Manvtacturing Artists’ Colormen 


am: depend io ow ‘Years of jon perience and 4 ad instructor from the Cleveland Museum of Art Since 1853 
io ienmes tuniytaiien, - Educational Department. The talks were fol- ton) PA. 
lowed by sketches which the pupils made of the ceaieaee aim 
ME TAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. subjects presented. These studies of the arts of Penectenmmerannsent eben Gates 
oo ecg (Please turn to page 4-a) 




















Providence, R. | 
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CLEANED UP 


Maps, drawings, papers—all such things, come 
clean with Craft cleaners. This all-purpose 
eraser-cleaner works wonders. Won't cut or 
wrinkle delicate paper either! Specify and 


try Craft now for your art classes. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J11 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


AVAILABLE IN 6 SIZES 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 

























HANDICRAFTS 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR ALL CRAFTS 


NEW! 
CARVA PRODUCTS 


Send 35 cents for a sample 
2-lb.CARVABLOC, including 
full directions for carving 
figures, book-ends, etc. 


CARVABLOC is a specially 
prepared medium, indestructi- 
ble, yet carves as easily as soap. 


Objects carved from CARVA- 
BLOC can be decorated with 
ANY type of paint or tempera. 


ANOTHER NEw ! 


RONI RUBR’ moulding compound — just 
developed. Will reproduce any work of art with 
full detail. Superior to liquid latex, for it can 
be re-melted and used over and over again. 


FLEXIBLE—DURABLE—WILL NOT DETERIORATE 
Full directions enclosed. $1.75 per lb., postpaid 


CARVE WITH CARVABLOC ... 
CAST WITH RONI RUBR’ MOLD 


80-page Craft catalog and folder of Carva Products included 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 William Street 2124 So. Main Street 
New York 7,N. Y. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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the Americas gave a knowledge of the art heritage 
of our own and our neighbor countries. Here is a 
program which is possible in any community 
where an art museum is established. 


* School Arts has published considerable 
information and many illustrations of Navajo 
Indian ceremonial art. The article, on page 81, 
“Sand Painting,”’ by our editor, lifts the veil still 
further to permit a better view of the symbolic 
meaning of this primitive art. Few, if any, are 
better informed than our editor because of his 
personal acquaintance with and sympathetic 
appreciation of the Navajo artists. 


* The art and significance of sand painting is 
further developed on page 83, where children 
of the class in American Indians at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, are shown actually making a 
sand painting. This is another example of cooper- 
ative effort between museum and schoolroom. 


* The Navajos are not alone in their ceremonial 
use of sand pictures. Down in Australia (how 
ne&r it seems!) other groups of natives use sym- 
bolic forms shaped in the sand at initiations and 
tribal ceremonies. Much interesting history may 
be gathered as our boys and girls study and try 
to imitate the arts and craft sof our far-away 
neighbors. 


* Buffalo Bill, General Custer, and stories of 
the “wild and woolly West,” have lost their ex- 
hilarating influence. We now think of the Ameri- 
can Indians as a race whose arts and crafts and 
ceremonials are something to be preserved. The 
authors of the articles on pages 86, 90, 94, with 
the illustrations on succeeding pages, have given 


us a splendid idea how this may be done, and 
(Please turn to page 6-a) 
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RIMITIVE FALSE and TRUE 
RTS 





PEDRO deLEMOS 
Stanford University 
California 


VERY good thing has its counterfeit and Art has not escaped this penalty. Down the ages every great 
artist has had his many imitators, the imitators forgetting the real value of art is its individuality, and 
that individuality, lacking intelligence in its expression, becomes confusion. 


Today we find a great use of the word “primitive’’ applied to the work of modern artists. The 

use of this term, therefore, now no longer refers only to the savage or aborigine’s tribal arts which is a 

sincere ‘folk art’ of the jungle or island native artist. Such art, because of its sincere native quality, the 

Oe) making of a fetish or spoon or chair or weaving for actual use, decorated perhaps to express its owner's 

whims or to identify its ownership, is a genuine art expression. It has not been made primarily as a piece 

for exhibition, but something for use in living. Civilization has had a fungi growth, an unhealthy attachment 

of vanity, of ‘‘exhibitionism,’’ take root in much of its art. No wonder Ruskin, noting this trend in English art, 

urged doing art ‘‘in our own quiet way, not by exhibition, but by doing what is right, and making what is honest, 
whether it be exhibited or not.” 


The title of ‘\primitive’’ has also been used to define the earlier work of European artists, when perspective 
and relief in pictorial paintings were not indicated. This simplicity of recording historical and religious or myth- 
ical events was done largely on church or palace walls. These reflected in a way the charm of earlier artists’ work 
such as those of the Egyptians, Mycenians, and the Byzantine mosaics. Those who follow this trend today (and 
but few achieve it) have labeled themselves ‘‘Primitives’’ as they believe they are primary or pioneers in some- 
thing new when they are only repeating the past, with less perfection. At the same time another sect of exhibi- 
tionists, feeling that the younger generation requires more dramatic or vivid portrayal of subjects, bid for this 
attention (especially patronage) by claiming their works of art to be in the ‘‘modern”’ spirit and to add “‘eclat"’ to 
the word they have borrowed the French term ‘‘moderne.’’ Now then, we have two names, contradictory titles, 
“Primitives’’ and ‘“‘Modernes” expressing supposedly two types of exhibitionists, but both practically doing 
similar types of art work, neither of the methods being original or individual, both competing for the favor of 
art patrons. 

In fairness to the noted names of Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, and Duchamp, who were honestly experi- 
menting in line, form and color, be it said that they have at times revolted at the commercial web woven around 
their work by the art dealers. Cezanne ultimately discontinued his work because of his followers’ terrible imita- 
tions. Even Picasso stated that those who attached certain interpretations and attributes to his work or any other 
artists’ work ‘“‘were barking up the wrong tree.” 

We find that much of the work of the ‘‘Moderne-Primitive” artists succeeds best when some spectacular 
material is used in its construction or it is identified with some dramatic episode in the artist's life. For instance, 
I witnessed many persons coming into the Van Gogh exhibition interested only in the self portrait of the artist 
minus his ear. Only a cursory interest, if any, of the rest of the exhibition was shown. I recall another visitor— 
a pompous woman, who entered a gallery containing a wealth of artistic achievements, but who insisted on 
having the “million dollar’ portrait of ‘‘Whistler’s Mother’ identified for her, though she had passed it twice. 
One “moderne” painting with actual velvet lapels pasted onto the portrait’s coat and actual wood added to a 
door panel went over big with visitors to a recent exposition. 

Some years ago, when the ‘‘Moderne”’ art in its infancy was revived in Europe, causing a furor in art circles 
abroad and in America, Dr. Theodore B. Hyslop, eminent Senior Physician in London's Royal Hospital for the 
Insane, after investigation made important and startling declarations, a few of which follow: 


“‘We have seen and heard so much of post-impressionism ward art, sometimes attaining prominence followed by en- 
in art, and there appears to be so much doubt as to the real thusiastic admirers who herald them as creators of new eras 
meaning of the works exhibited supposedly heralding the in art. A genius who is also a degenerate may influence the 
approach of a new era in art that it seems opportune to dis- trend of art, his imitators with their more limited capacities 
cuss the subject as met with in degeneracy and the insane.” form a sub-species transmitting in an increasing degree the 

“The insane artist is usually in dead earnest, prompted abnormalities of their leader. Sometimes their pictures 
by intense egomania, nevertheless his efforts are mostly for betray some indications either of something lost or of some- 
art's sake alone, reflecting the character of his own imagin- thing to be gained—a trace of beauty or of technique lett, 
ing. Degenerates often turn their unhealthy impulses to- like the mast to show the wreck.” 


Truly “primitive’’ art has immense sincere values. It is simple in expression, uncontaminated by outside 
influences. Used generally for utility or for tribal rites or ceremonies such art is part of their everyday life. 
The following pages portray but a few of the many handicrafts of the world’s many native artists. Our own native 
artists, the American Indians of our country, have produced in the past, and are continuing to produce, genuine 
tribal art handicrafts. Our South American neighbors are encouraging their native arts and with World Peace 
let there be more beautiful art craft than ever before. National native or folk-art expression must be preserved. 
Commercial demands and market supply pressure will be the death knell of folk-art unless native individuality 
in art is encouraged. This verse by a Navajo Indian child is a whole sermon on the beauty of Primitive Art. 


“Beauty moves It is still 
Like a dancer It doesn’t move 
Or water falling Like a silver necklace 
But sometimes Or a sand painting” 
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This art craft made by the Inca artists of centuries ago pre- 
sents inspiration for the “moderne” craft designer of today 
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The primitive arts of many nations surpass in art values much of the later art periods. The 

general simplicity of form and abstract nature motifs used to decorate the forms are always 

a guide and inspiration to the art-craft student. Our museums with their many fine 
examples of many crafts from many lands should be increasingly used by art classes 
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T NO other time has there been such 
an interest in all things American, 
so it is logical to concentrate now on 
the Art of the Americas. Therefore, 

in a senior high school course given last year, the art 

of both South and North America was considered— 
beginning with prehistoric and primitive cultures, 
and continuing through contemporary art of the 

United States, with emphasis on that of Cleveland. 





These talks were given to a group of fifty boys and 
girls in the senior high school of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, over a period of two semesters. Two art classes, 
meeting for ninety minutes a day under separate 
teachers, met together during two semesters for four- 
teen talks by an instructor from the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art Educational Department. Each talk, 
illustrated by slides, lasted forty-five minutes, after 
which the students spent the remaining time looking 
over pictures, fabrics, and other illustrative material, 
as well as copying in pencil or crayon those designs 
or pictures that they liked particularly. All of these 
designs were correctly labeled as to source. 


The students differed in age, art experience, ability, 
and in intelligence, and since the make-up of the 
group changed from semester to semester there was a 
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great variety in the class work and any comparative 
estimate of results was difficult. Because it did not 
seem wise to disregard certain requirements of the 
course of study it was only during a period of about 
six weeks that the students worked on an actual 
application of the material to a particular problem. 
The American theme chosen for 1941-42 by the high 
school literary publication, The Crest, would have 
given an opportunity for use of the material studied, 
but most of the art work on the publication had to be 
in shape early in each semester before the talks were 
well started, so the effect of the talks was limited. 


For several reasons, the first lecture dealt with 
ancient Peruvian art. It was then possible to move 
northward and to consider other cultures in a chrono- 
logical sequence as well as in a logical geographical 
sequence. Also, there was the very fascinating tale 
of Peruvian burial customs’ which had first to be 
explained in order that the students might understand 
the reasons for such things as the enormous size of 
some of the textile pieces. Students made sketches, 
following the lecture, from design plates of Peruvian 
motifs. In fact, practically all sketching was done 
from plates (designs, photographs, or color prints) 


‘See Natural History Magazine, February 1938, Wendell Bennett, “If 
You Died in Old Peru.”’ 





American and Peruvian Indian Designs made by the class after studying 
the museum examples of South and North American Indian designs 














































PORTFOLIO OF PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 
Crayon and pencil. By Janet Pfaff, class of 
Hazel Wiswall, Cleveland Heights High School 


since the lack of a display case prevented the use of 
actual museum objects for illustrative material. The 
second lecture dealt with Central America, beginning 
with the ancient Mayan temples and their art and con- 
cluding with present-day survivals of ancient design 
motifs as used in contemporary Guatemalan crafts. 
Some of the students sketched from plates showing 
reconstructed Mayan temples and their designs; 
others preferred to study contemporary crafts of Cen- 
tral American countries. The art of Mexico was con- 
sidered next. Spanish influences were emphasized, 
especially as seen in such crafts as tile work, wrought 
iron, wood-carving and lacquer. Contemporary Mexi- 
can artists were also discussed, but sketching material 
was almost entirely of the traditional Mexican crafts. 
Moving northward, the Indians of the Southwest 
were the next to be considered. There was a com- 
parison of the architecture of the Cliff Dwellers, 
Pueblo Indians, and Navajos. Outstanding crafts 
were discussed, such as the pottery of the Pueblos, 
or the weaving, sand painting, and jewelry-making of 
the Navajos. The class was especially interested in 











Peruvian motifs by Cleve- 


land Heights High School 


the decorative quality of the paintings done by con- 
temporary Indians in the Indian School at Santa Fe. 
Some of these paintings were included in the material 
for sketching. The Plains Indians as well as those of 
the Northwest Coast were next in the course of study. 
Again, there was emphasis on typical art forms and 
designs, i.e., costumes and bead work of the Plains 
Indians, woodcarvings and Chilkat blanket designs of 
the Northwest. The final lecture of the first semester 
was given over to a review of all these primitive 
cultures, and a comparison with other similar art forms 
as seen in African grass cloth, Coptic textiles, Euro- 
pean peasant embroideries, and early Greek pottery. 
Before starting the second semester's work, all the 
students were given the following quiz: 
1. Name at least one type of art work for which the 

people of the following places were outstanding: 

(a) Peru 

(b) Central America 

(c) Mexico 
(d) Southwest United States 
(e) Northwest Section of North America 
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Designs of animals and birds made in the Peruvian style 











APPLICATION OF INDIAN DESIGNS TO JEWELRY 





Bracelet and ring by Beryl Korabeck, class of Hazel Wiswall, Cleveland Heights High School 


2. Sketch quickly a North or South American 


Indian design suitable for a piece of pottery. 


3. Identify the following plates: 
(a) Northwest Indian design 
(b) Pueblo Indians with water jars on head 
(c) Peruvian textile 
(d) Mayan temple reconstruction 
(e) Navajo sand painting 

4. Which group of people discussed was the most 
interesting to you? Why? 

In general the results of this quiz were satisfactory, 
especially in comparison with previous work of this 
same type. In analyzing the results of this quiz it was 
apparent that neither the intelligence quotient nor the 
scholastic standing of a student had any appreciable 
bearing on the grade received on this test.” 

During the second part of the year’s work the art of 
the United States, from colonial to modern times, was 
the main consideration. This was taken up chrono- 


"A list was made stating each student’s intelligence quotient, average 
scholastic rating, and total number of semesters of previous art training. 


logically beginning with 17th century architecture, 
interiors, furniture, and costume. A comparison of 
Northern and Southern architectural styles was in- 
cluded, as were special talks (illustrated with colored 
slides) on Mount Vernon and Williamsburg. Following 
these talks, most of the students preferred to sketch 
architectural forms. Next there was a survey of the 
main American crafts: woodcarving (especially as 
used for architectural ornament and furniture), metal 
work (especially silver), pottery, glass, and a variety of 
textile arts such as coverlets, quilts, printed fabrics, 
rugs, and samplers. Typical designs from many of 
these crafts were sketched. Early paintings and 
sculptures were then considered, and with them, 
regardless of date, the so-called “American Primi- 
tives." A few students chose to copy portraits, but 
the vast majority took advantage of these pictures of 
people to do costume sketches. Following this, the 
19th century was studied: its architecture and 
interiors, furniture and costume, paintings, sculpture, 
and prints. There was a comparison between Federal 





APPLICATION OF INDIAN ANIMAL DESIGNS TO WOODEN OBJECTS 
Plate by Bill Wilson, tray by Dorothy Goetz, class of Dorothy Bulkley, Cleveland Heights High School 


































and Victorian, with great interest shown in both 
styles. Most of the sketching at this point was again 
of architecture, especially the Classic Revival styles 
as seen in the ‘‘Western Reserve.’’ Much of the illus- 
trative material depicted houses or public buildings 
that these students actually knew and could visit. 
The last two lectures were entirely devoted to the 
modern style: architecture, interiors, furniture, crafts, 
costume designing, commercial art, industrial art, 
and finally modern American painting, sculpture, 
prints and drawings (including the art of Walt 
Disney), with special emphasis on the work of the 
Cleveland artists. Since these last lectures coincided 
with the annual ‘‘May Show’”’ at the museum, students 
were asked to visit and to make brief reports on this 
exhibit. 


As the final follow-up of this material, several suc- 
cessful applications were made in the field of crafts. 
The most popular was that of jewelry, where primitive 
motifs were adapted to pierced and etched patterns 
on silver pins, bracelets, buckles, lapel pins, etc. 
Each student made and decorated with his favorite 
design, a paper portfolio to hold his reference ma- 
terial. In another group, favorite designs were 
adapted to spaces and worked out first as line designs 
with spoonbill pens and then in dark and light and 
color arrangements. These designs were used finally 
to decorate wooden boxes, trays or plates which were 
purchased ready-made. Light wooden articles, painted 
with tempera color and given several coats of clear 
lacquer, were a practical and attractive application 
of the problem. 


The craft problems as carried out by the students 
formed an excellent permanent record of the stu- 
dents’ activity, and this brief study of the arts of the 
Americas was a small beginning of a better knowl- 
edge of the art heritage of our own and our neighbor 
countries. 


With this group (or any other group having a simi- 
lar introduction and survey of the Art of the Americas) 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and 
Craftsmen. 





the question now arises: What next? The possibilities 
of subject matter to be used for continuation naturally 
depend in great measure not only on the interests and 
abilities of the students but on the general set-up of 
school curriculum. If the continuation is to be carried 
on, as formerly, by a museum instructor working 
with only the art department of the school, then a 
more complete development of any one phase of the 
previous course seems the most desirable plan. Sug- 
gestive possibilities include: 


1. A fuller development of any subject previously 
considered, such as: Central American Art, Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch Art, or any one subject whose material 
could be used for application to design and craft 
problems. 


2. A fuller development of any one art previously 
considered, such as: architecture, painting, sculpture, 
or crafts. 


3. A fuller development of any one division of any 
one art previously considered, such as: intensive 
study of landscape painting, portrait painting, costume 
design, interior decoration, or period styles. 


If, however, the continuation is to be carried on 
by a museum instructor working in cooperation with 
another department as well as the art department, 
then a correlation of subjects seems the most desirable 
plan. Suggestive possibilities include: 


1. A correlation of art and music, i.e., a course in 
both musical and visual arts of the Americas. 


2. Acorrelation of art and history, with the historical 
aspect of all American arts emphasized. 


3. A correlation of art and social studies or geog- 
raphy, with the geographical aspect and social back- 
ground emphasized. 


Needless to say, a suggestive list of correlations 
ends only when all departments of a school have been 
contacted. And any suggestive list of possibilities for 
continuation of the study of American Art does not 
end at all. 
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AND paintings with theit amazing beau- 

ty and design were adopted from the 
Pueblo Indians years ago who used it in smaller form 
for their underground kiva altars. Like the weaving 
art which the Navajos “‘acquired’’ from the Pueblo 
people, which they in turn were taught by the early 
Spanish, the Navajos developed the sand painting 
into a more perfect result. 


Very few strangers were permitted twenty years 
ago to witness the making of a sand painting and 
even today are seldom allowed to sketch or photo- 
graph the subjects. At present the Navajo is much 
less prohibitive on the subject, to those whom they 
feel have respect for their creed and ceremonies. 


The sand painting is part of very sacred cere- 
monies held in connection with healings and initia- 
tions of members of the tribe. Traditions state that 
the gods first showed the early people the patterns in 
the sky, painting them with brushes of light on the 
sky. The paintings are generally done by units of four 
artists, important ceremonies requiring perhaps 
twelve, sixteen, or twenty sand painters—young men 
of the tribe. These young men are directed by the 
shaman or high priest who after twenty-five years’ 
experience has the privilege of working without 
direction. 


The designs are all abstract, symbolic in meaning 
though some of the patterns have become so ancient 
their exact meanings have become lost. Sands of 
yellow, red, and white are made from desert rock. 
Charcoal mixed with a little red produces a black 
heavy enough to prevent any wind blowing it away. 
Red mixed with a little charcoal and yellow produces 
a brown. Blue is represented by mixing black and 
white which takes on a bluish tint in juxtaposition 


Navajo 
Medicine 
Men cre- 
ating a 
Sand 
Painting 





with other colors. Sometimes, for very important cere- 
monies, turquoise is ground up and used for very small 
parts. Red is the most important color, as it represents 
the sun, providing all their crops. The other four 
colors represent the four compass points. White is 
for the east, yellow for the west, blue for the south, 
where the sky is fair and often cloudless, and black 
for the north, source of dark clouds and storms. 


Once begun the sand painting must be finished 
before sunset. Dire results from the angry gods may 
happen otherwise. For this reason large subjects 
require more sand painters to complete the subject, 
and are started at daybreak. 
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Intricate sand paintings are made by Navajo Priest Artists (Medicine-Men) who 
are required to serve a twenty-five years’ apprenticeship to attain full status 














The sand 1s 
poured between 
the fore finger 


and thumb 
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Some ceremonial Sand Paintings are still made by older Navajo on animal skins, continuing the original custom 
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HILDREN of the class in American 
Indians at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science (Buffalo, New York) seeing the 
idea about making Indian sand paint- 
ings which appeared in School Arts, 
September 1939, decided to make a 
sand painting. 


We are fortunate in having a real Indian-made 
sand painting on exhibit in the building and this was 
studied and discussed first. 


Then we borrowed some books from the library 
which gave colored pictures of several sand painting 
designs and from these we drew ours. The books we 
found useful were: “The Navajo Indians’’ by Dane 
and Mary Roberts Coolidge, and Annual Reports num- 
bers 8 and 19 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Our designs (we made three) were large enough so 
that several children could work on one at one time, 
though later each child made smaller ones for himself. 


It was suggested in the article referred to above 
that powdered paints be used for the colored sands. 
We did not wish to go to this expense, so experi- 
mented and found the following articles could be used 
instead: For the red, powdered flower pots. This is 
quite a job to do but the children enjoyed making a 
great deal of noise with mortar and pestle and ham- 
mers to powder the flower pots into as fine a sub- 
stance as possible. 


For the white we used salt; and for black, powdered 
charcoal or coal dust. For blue (which the Navajos 
make by mixing white sand and charcoal with the 
result that the “blue” is really a gray) we found that 
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“Sand painting’’ made by the 
Class in American Indians at 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Museum of 
Science. The design was taken 
from an Antelope Altar design 
at Walpi 





brick mortar was just as satisfactory. A kind father 
gave us all we needed. 


The green presented quite a problem. One of the 
sand painting designs the children chose was a Hopi 
altar design and included some very fine green snakes 
so we just had to have something green. Finally one 
of us had a really brilliant idea with the result that 
some of the green sawdust preparation that is strewn 
over floors to lay the dust when sweeping was pro- 
cured from the building superintendent. This was 
found to be very oily but after laying it on newspapers 
for a few days enough of the oil worked out so that it 
was very satisfactory indeed. 


For the yellow color we used yellow cornmeal. 


To apply these colors a small section at a time was 
painted with shellac and the colors sprinkled on with 
the fingers. Any excess was blown off after which 
another section was done in the same way. Our de- 
signs were drawn on brown wrapping paper. 


It was found that the black charcoal was very 
messy, especially with the smaller children. Much of 
this was eliminated, however, by doing all the black 
outlining and other black parts of the designs before 
the lighter colors were laid on. 


When the designs were completed we roped off a 
space in the hall and placed them on the floor for all 
to see. 


This proved to be one of the most successful and 
interesting projects that the Indian class did all year. 
From the child’s standpoint it was pleasing, too, for 
sand paintings are easy to make and very little effort 
produces quick and beautiful results. 
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Ceremonial drawings made in the sand deserts of Australia by the Warramunga natives. Such 


drawings are sacred and this one is related to the black serpent which is represented in the design 


Australian Natives SAND PICTURES 


CEREMONIAL SACRED PAINTINGS BY THE WARRAMUNGAS 


HE Warramungas, an aboriginal group 
of natives in Australia, use symbolic 
forms and symbols shaped in the sand 
representing totemic figures for use in 
initiations and other tribal perform- 
ances. These are generally limited to 

the attendance of only the men, the women not being 

permitted to view the ceremonies or the sand and rock 
motifs. 





One of the important ceremonies is the one used for 
initiating the boys into the secrets of the tribe. This 
includes following certain pantomime gestures which 
are explained afterwards to the candidates so they will 
realize their significance. 


The Bora Ceremony in the eastern part of Australia 
includes conducting the boys blindfolded along the 
road through different parts of the Bora territory. 
At each side of the road sacred drawings have been 
scraped in the ground which are not revealed until 
the last part of the initiation procession. 


A sacred fabulous serpent ‘‘Wollungua” is used by 
the Warramunga tribe in a ceremony in which a 
serpent design is prepared with sand and stones in a 
mound shape. The top man in the tribe strikes the 
serpent figure with a sacred branch which is believed 
capable of appeasing the serpent until the time ar- 
rives for the next ceremony later in tRe year. 


Another interesting ceremony is the pantomime 
Bora ceremony connected with the initiation of tribal 
members. In this ceremony they prepare a picture 
of sand of a large kangaroo which is drawn on the 
ground. The members of the tribe who are to be 
initiated then participate in a ceremony in which 
they throw lances at the kangaroo sand figure. 


Very elaborate totemic patterns are often prepared 
depending on the importance of the candidate or upon 
some event in the life of the tribe or to meet some 
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A low relief sand picture of the kang=:roo_ part of an initia- 
tion ceremony in which lances are thrown at the sand figure 


tribal situation that has become critical. Such deci- 
sions are dependent upon the tribal priests and head- 
man who set the place and date for such ceremonies. 
One of the illustrations shows a drawing being made 
on the ground by a group of the Warramunga tribe. 
The design is very elaborate and decorative and un- 
doubtedly very symbolic in meaning to the artists 
producing the‘patterns as well as to the “priests’’ 
who direct them. 

The drawing is made up largely of a black serpent 
whose undulating shape is visible in the illustration. 
Another picture represents the final ceremony show- 
ing the candidates seated around the figure of the 
serpent having their adornments. The adornments 
include the bird feathers which cover the torsos of the 
candidates and which were fastened on the skin by 
being pricked into the skin. This must have tested 
the fortitude of the young warriors. 

One of the last additions to the serpent design to- 
temic ceremony is the adding of the barefoot foot- 
prints located along the under part of the serpent 
design. 











Final initiation ceremony of the Serpent Society Candidates who arrive with feather-decorated torsos 
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Hopi pueblo altar in an underground Kiva, where the Indian 
worships his deities. Only the men of the pueblo are admitted. 
Note the small sand painting on the ground in front of the altar 


Animal and bird motifs are especially used by the 
Zuni Pueblo Indians as animal life is of especial im- 
portance in their history and therefore used through- 
out their ceremonials. 


To the Zuni going hunting without a hunt fetish 
would be equal to the white man on a hunt without 
his gun. The Zuni to be successful always goes with 
his fetish in a little buckskin bag tied around his neck. 
This is then taken out and used for progressive 
rituals during his chase of the game from the time he 
discovers a trail of his quarry. 


These fetishes are carved stone animals, beasts or 
birds from one to eight inches, belonging to individ- 
uals or to families or to a clan keeper of the Prey Priest- 
hood. Once a year a big ceremonial feast for all the 
fetishes, and smaller moon ceremonies once a month 
to keep the prey gods happy are held. 


The Zuni believe these fetishes were all once 
prehistoric animals and therefore very holy as their 
hearts are still alive. In the old days long ago, 
when the people lived in a dark underworld, they led 
a muddy existence of confusion until they were ad- 
vanced to a better condition in a secotd world, then 
to a third, and finally to the fourth better world which 
is their present condition. While man was much 
improved, the earth was all mud and life was threat- 
ened by beasts and monsters. 


When the Sun God turned the mud into land the 
Zuni’s were threatened by the beasts and monsters and 
thereby extinction as the beasts now could travel more 
rapidly than man and were more powerful. This was 
changed when the Sun God with his sun bolts and 
rays touched each monster and animal petrifying them 
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into stone, causing them to become the rock forma- 
tions which may be seen resembling lions, bears, or 
buffaloes. Some of the beasts were missed and these 
are the forefathers of the wild animals of today. 
Therefore all stones which are found today resem- 
bling animal forms are taken to their Prey Priest- 
hood who has the power to return the animal back to 
its power by carving the stone where necessary. 
These fetishes are of six types—mountain lion, coyote, 
wildcat, wolf, eagle, and mole. The lion is the animal 
god of the north, the coyote represents the west, the 
wildcat represents the south, and the wolf the east. 
The eagle is lord of the Upper World while the mole 
represents the Underworld. All the stone fetishes are 
recognizable, as certain characteristics are evident. 


‘When the deer hunter has been successful and re- 
turns with his prey the hunt ceremony or ritual still 
continues. The women of the tribe avoid breathing 
through their mouth as they surround the carcass 
with ears of corn, repeating prayers for their tribes re- 
newal of life. The stone fetish is then returned to the 
keeper of the Deer Clan for use in the next hunt, and 
portions of the deer meat are sent to relatives and to 
special friends. 


During one of my trips among the Zunis one of the 
hunters had returned from a fetish hunt and having 
been one of my Indian guests in California the year 
before, I was invited to the special privilege of seeing 
part of the family ritual after the hunt and tasting the 
deer meat. The hunter complained to me about the 
out of season hunting that goes on by the white man so 
evident to the Indians and emphasized how the Indian 
respects the animals and hunts for food needs and not 
for sport. 


Zuni when hunting birds or other animals use stone fetishes in brief ceremonies to 
assist them with success. Many types and sizes are used. Some are set with turquoise 
or other stones. Feathers and small stone arrows are also added to the stone forms 


Large stone animal figures are used in sacred kiva ceremonies, often 
being several hundred years old, worn to a glass-smooth surface by much 
handling. Wooden figures, very old, are worshipped as special deities 





Zuni Indians are particularly known among ethnologists for their wealth of animal design motifs and its relation to their 
ceremonial activities. Hawikuh, now in ruins, was one of the seven cities of Cibola and the city that Coronado first contacted 
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The eagle has always been a favorite creature to the Zuni Indians as these few eagle motifs above indicate. A treasure house of 
Indian designs and handicraft made by American Indians for centuries past is to be found in the Museum of the American 
Indian Heye Foundation in New York. It is well known and used by European artists and designers 
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PUEBLO WATER CARRIERS. Painted by Velino Herrara of Zia 

Pueblo. Painted for the wall of the Recreation Room in the 

Department of Interior Building, Washington, D. C., where it 
is now placed. 





The border pottery examples illustrate modern types 
of pottery now being added to the older pottery forms 
to meet the needs o American homes being built in 
pueblo style in the Southwest 
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HE Haida Indians of the Chilkat tribe 
in Northwest section of the United 
States are artistic, producing handi- 
crafts in different materials. They 
produce artistic wood carvings, from 
small articles up to their immense 
totem poles. They also carve small totems from a 
black slate rock which they find in their vicinity. 
This black slate is also used for carving ceremonial 
dishes like the one illustrated on this page and also 
produce well designed slate boxes with detailed 
groups of figures. 

The totem poles are the most noted of the art 
crafts of these Northwest Indians due to their size and 
because they are ‘family trees’’ or family “‘coats-of- 
arms.’ However, they also carve interesting domestic 
articles such as boxes and spoons; the horns of the 
mountain sheep are used for large spoons. Ceremoni- 
al hats for their tribal ceremonies are also carved 
from wood and woven from reed. 

The Chilkat weavers, women weavers from one of 
the divisions of the Tlinkit tribe, weave the famous type 
of Ceremonial Blanket, illustrated below, considered 
one of the four great types of American Indian weav- 
ing. These are made with the wool from the moun- 
tain goat. The foundation threads are made of cedar 
bark wrapped in wool. 

Their standard colors are yellow made from wolf 
moss, blue-green made from copper, black is made 
from hemlock bark. 

The men create the designs. The women are per- 
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Haida Indian Ceremonial Bow] shallow in form 

carved in slate with abalone-shell inlays. The 

design includes animal heads and eye motifs 
mitted to design only the abstract motifs. Living 
creatures are designed only by the men. 

These Indian weavers also weave articles of cloth- 
ing, making small kilts of same shape as the blankets 
and also long skirts. Short leggings are also made. All 
these articles have designs representing wolves, 
eagles, whales, bears and other legendary animals. 

Copper metal breastplates used in connection with 
their burials are designed and etched by the Haida 
Indians with designed decorations similar to those 
used in their weavings. 
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The Haida Indian of the Northwest Coast of North America has shown much ability in 
sculptural forms using wood and slate for carving, and is also a good weaver of reeds 
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ITTLE do we think, as we frolic through the 
streets on Halloween, disguised in grotesque 
and fearful masks, what masking meant to our 
forefathers thousands of years ago. 

This world of ours is an ancient world, 
ancient beyond our knowledge, and the beginnings 
of the beliefs, traditions, and customs we have today 
are lost in the murky obscurity of pre-history. Many 
customs that are a lark to us now were serious religious 
observances of our ancestors centuries ago. 

In those days spirits, ghosts, demons, goblins, and 
witches were considered very real and many ways 
were devised to appease them, to secure their help, 
or to frighten them away. 

It may seem funny to us today, that grown-up men 
and women should have spent hours in solemn cere- 
monies to divert the anger of some demon or seek the 
aid of some good spirit. Nevertheless, nothing of 
importance was undertaken without elaborate rites 
in those dawn days. 

The origin of the mask goes so far back it is lost in 
the myriad paths along which man has come. It may 
have been conceived by some hunter with imagina- 
tion, who saw that he could approach his game more 
easily when he wore the head and pelt of that 
animal. When telling of his exploit in the village at 
night, he may have illustrated his talk by acting in 
pantomime. This easily could have developed into a 
ceremonial for good hunting, for did not the Spirit of 
the animal, whose mask and pelt the hunter wore, 
seem to give him the power to approach the game 
closely, so that the killing was made easy? It is in this 
way that primitive man reasoned. From these early 
hunting pantomimes developed mimicry, dance and 
drama, in fact, the theatre of today. 

Later man found he had some intangible substance 
outside of his body that we now call ‘‘soul.’”’ In order 
to protect his soul, he resorted to many tricks. In the 
forests about him, early man saw the great beasts, 
whose strength and power seemed supernatural in 
contrast to his puny strength. He reasoned that if he 
gave his soul into their keeping, it would be safe and 
well guarded. So he made these animals sacred and 
taboo. Just as he developed a ceremonial dance for 
good hunting, so too he devised a ritual to increase the 
animal to whom he had intrusted his soul, for he felt 
the greater the number of these animals, the more 
powertul his spirit became. Thus was,Totemism born. 

Masks, too, were worn to convey messages to the 
Spirit world. For instance, if a hunter wore a deer 
mask and by his actions performed every feature of a 
successful deer hunt, prehistoric man imagined that 
spirits would see more easily what he desired and, of 
course, bless the hunt. 

Then, too, the feeling of self-confidence, which the 
ceremonial gave him, helped him to achieve success 
just as self-confidence helps us moderns to accom- 
plish difficult things. 

After many centuries these totem masks grew into 
Gods such as the masked priests of Horus and ITbis- 
headed Thoth of the Egyptians. Long before Thespis, 
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the Greek, and his dramatic masks, Grecian maidens 
danced in religious ecstacy with animal masks. 

Primitive man felt that if he wore a mask symbolic 
of a supernatural being, he would be transformed 
into that spirit and that particular spirit’s power would 
descend upon him, thus giving the ability to cure the 
sick, bring rain, insure good hunting, etc. So great 
was the faith of the people in these mask ceremonials 
that many seemingly miraculous things did happen. 

The Indians were creators of especially fine masks, 
many of which adorn our museums today. 

The Iroquois of New York State, for instance, had 
an organization called the ‘False Face Society.” 


It seems that demons of a peculiar sort troubled the 
Iroquois. They were the ‘‘Ga-go-sa,”’ the False faces, 
spirits who had no arms, legs or bodies. They were 
merely horrible heads which jumped from tree to tree 
in likely places, plaguing the Iroquois with sickness 
and trouble. 


To protect themselves from these terrible spirits, 
the Iroquois organized their secret False Face Society. 
Once a year the members dressed themselves in 
tattered skins, wearing hideous masks with twisted 
grins or protruding mouths, rushed through the 
village, chasing out the demons. 


It is interesting to note that peasants in the Alps 
have a similar ceremony. Wearing fur garments and 
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twisted masks, surprisingly like those of the Iroquois, 
they visit the homes of the village scattering ashes 
upon the inmates, chasing demons, supposedly cur- 
ing illness. 

When making the masks for the False Face Society, 
the carver and medicine-man go into the woodland 
and outline the mask upon a living basswood. While 
the face gradually takes shape, the priest casts in- 
cense upon the fire and prays, which is supposed to 
lure the spirit into the mask. The rough mask is then 
cut from the tree and taken to the long house where 
the finishing touches and painting are completed. 
It is then consecrated and the feast is held where 
“False Face Pudding” is eaten by the company. 

The Delaware Indians had a mythical character 
whom they called ‘Living Solid Face.’’ Legend has it 
that he was first seen riding a buck, herding the deer. 
He was dressed in a bearskin, his face was of wood, 
painted red and black. After one year of great 
famine and disaster, Living Solid Face took com- 
passion upon the Delawares and taught them to make 
a mask like his face. He promised them that whenever 
they wore this mask his spirit would go into it and in 
this way they could round up the deer easily. 

Every year he appears at the ceremonies and at 
times acts as a sort of Santa Claus, for when children 
are weak, sick, or disobedient, Living Solid Face is 
always ready to help. 

The animal world to the Indian was a different 
world than it is to our modern mind. Animals to him 
were as brothers and were thought to have greater 
wisdom than men. These unspeaking dwellers of the 
forest and plain were frequently the secret ‘‘Medi- 
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NORTHWEST COAST INDIAN 
MECHANICAL DOUBLE MASK 


cine’ which guided a man’s actions through his 
entire life. It was the natural thing, of course, 
to imitate this medicine animal in looks and ac- 
tions in all ceremonials. The mask, of course, 
was one way to change the man into the medi- 
cine animal and this was frequently done. 

The Southwestern Indians use the mask not 
only in serious religious ceremonials, but as tension 
breakers as well. In the desert these folk have a 
group called the ‘Delight Makers’’ who are really 
clowns. They play pranks sometimes to the dis- 
comfiture of the spectators. 

In the masked ‘“‘spirits’’ (Kachinas of the Hopi and 
the Koko’s of the Zuni) we find ancestor worship, for 
many of these characters represent dead tribal heroes 
and great holy men of long ago who have become 
sacred. These Kachinas are thought to come back 
to earth to help their people when the sacred rites are 
held and their masks are worn by live folk. , 

The masks of the Northwest coast Indians are amaz- 
ing creations for many are what might be called 
“surprise’’ masks, showing a human face inside of an 
outer one, and are operated by cords. The purpose of 
these mechanical masks, of course, was to illustrate 
the idea that “‘in the early days both animals and men 
had a double existence and could become animal or 
man as they chose.”’ These masks illustrate this 
legend, for in the course of the rites, the performer, 
who may be wearing an eagle mask, suddeny pulls 
the strings and the mask opens up, revealing a carved 
human face. 

The Northwest coast Indians have a great numbei 
of minor gods and monsters in their mythology, and 
consequently their number of masks is great. 

Some of the northern peoples, the Innuit, wore 
finger masks. These were tiny carven masks dec- 
orated with deerskin. The face usually had a distorted 
leering grin. Women wore these on their forefingers 
during the dancing. 

The Eskimos used masks in hunting dances. They 
were careful to carve the animal they wished to hunt 
and somewhere upon the carving a face would be 
cut. This face represented the Spirit. The Eskimo 
reasoned that if he had the spirit of the animal under 
control surely the live creature would then be easy 
to secure. Many of their ceremonial masks have this 
face, the “‘inna”’ (spirit) carved upon them. 

Although goblins and demons bother us no more, 
we still have fear when we see a horrible mask leer- 
ing at us. Many times, however, under the mask, we 
—— a smiling happy boy or girl and not a goblin 
at all. 
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The customs and traditions of the American Indian 
certainly are not dead when junior high school boys 
and girls get half a chance to take part in an Indian 
Craft Program. 

These activities all tend to keep alive the Indian 
traditions and at the same time have a very definite 
and romantic appeal to their nature. 

After spending a summer in New Mexico on a field 
trip of Indian art, I came back to Indiana so enthused 
I could hardly wait to talk with my junior high school 
classes about the Indians of the Southwest and their 
beautiful costumed ceremonies at Gallup and the 
Corn Dance at San Dimengo. 

After I had showed the boys and girls all the pic- 
tures, books, pottery and Indian curios I had collected 
especially for them, they begged to make costumes 
and try some of the dances. 

For the next month I was busy night and day, stay- 
ing long hours after school and Saturday so this boy 
and that one could complete his costume in order to 
take part in a demonstration of dancing before a 
group of art teachers and supervisors at State Associa- 
tion in Indianapolis. 

The boys followed a lecture I gave on “The Design 
of the Southwest Indian Potters." The designs I 
had collected through the summer from specimens in 
Pueblos and at the Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

This program by no means ended their pleasures of 
doing the dances in full costume with bodies painted 
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a beautiful color. We had many opportunities to 
appear before clubs and organizations throughout the 
year. So many opportunities, in fact, we had to turn a 
number down, sorry as we were to do so. 

The costumes are very simple to make and give no 
end of pleasure to the maker. 

Our costumes consisted of a headdress, necklaces, 
kilt, and dance anklets of buck. The rhythm for the 
dances was beat out on two tomtoms made by other 
members who did not care to dance. 

I have never taught a project that gave both 
teacher and pupils more pleasure from the start. Until 
one has supervised such a program he will never 
know how near the Indian is to the hearts of junior 
high school boys and girls. 


MASKS - OF - OTHERs+ LANDS 


Ceremonial and dance masks in Java, Sumatra, Solomon Islands, and other lands of the 
South Sea demonstrate the colorful and artistic skill of the primitive peoples of the South Seas 






































Apache Devil Dancers, painted by Wilson Dewey, Apache Indian student in the 
U. S. Vocational School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Pauline I.. Merrill, Art Teacher 
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Dance Masks are designed by natives in many parts of the world, and made from many different materials 
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The Chichicastenango Indian of Guatemala is a good sculptor in 
stone and wood, producing many stone effigies and dance masks. 
The Mayan Inn in Chichicastenango has a large collection of old 
stone gods and this view shows part of them in the Inn Garden 





The front and rear view of an old stone Mayan deity 


A very old Dog Mask with a “modern” type pat- 
terning. Two “Alvarado” masks used in the Con- 
quisidore Dance. One mask is old, the other was 
recently carved by a twelve-year-old Indian boy 


Three “THINKERS.” The center one is Rodin’s famous figure at the Chicago Institute of Art. The first figure is a pottery 
figure from Field Museum, Chicago, Tarascan collection from Mexico. The third subject pictures an old Mayan stone 
figure photographed by the Editor in Guatemala. Every age develops conditions requiring more and more thinking 
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The Guatemala Indians are one of the finest weaver groups in the world. The women weave much of the textiles in 
their home “‘patios."” The men weave rope, make hammocks of many kinds, and also weave very artistic reed mat- 
tings and baskets. The top scene depicts Indians of Lake Atitlan ready to leave for market with their woven goods 


Photographs from Middle America Information Bureau, New York 
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The human, animal, and ast motifs used by the Guatemala weavers are very old in source and the weavers 


of the different Indian villages not only vary their designs but several also use different methods of weaving. 





The Javanese artists with their little wax containers produce ever-varying, intricate, 
beautiful designs on cotton cloth used for their headdress, carrying cloth and skirt 
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The primitive textile designs of native weavers in different countries surpass in art values 
many of the European and American productions. For this reason many weavers and textile 
designers from “civilized” countries travel among the “primitives” to gain art inspiration 
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African and Pe uvian Indian Weavings. The African textile is one done in 
the last half ce: tury. The Peruvian is a very old weaving of the 15th century 
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The primitive weavers of Africa and South Sea Islands produce a never- 
ending variety of beautifully designed and durably made textiles 
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T MAY be difficult to realize that during this age 

of advanced thought in science and education, 

there exists in the remote regions of the African 

world, the human evidences of a thinking but 
primitive civilization. Strange enough, these people 
of weird tribal belie‘s and voodooism have within 
themselves the natural and unstudied principles of 
art which form the solid basis of their every expression 
representing the freedom of their wild and unsheltered 
lives. 

It is an almost unquestionable fact that the early 
and primitive African art had great influence upon 
the civilization along the Nile, since the means of 
depicting life pictorially are similar. From historic 
style has come to us the history of art. All African 
civilizations extending from the south to the north, or 
from Cape to Cairo, geographically have noticeably 
employed and been affected by the same sense of 
rhythm, balance, and harmony. Since the meaning of 
all design is “something done with a purpose,”’ the 
ancients and savages alike have preserved for us the 
intimate details of glorious pasts. Through instinct 
and not because of thought regarding the subject, 
do the native Africans use the principles of art; they 
have creation without analysis, and feeling without 
much thought. They possess a natural feeling for line, 
dark and light, and color, and a sense of significant 
form which is the thing common to all and which 
really makes a thing a work of art. 

In Africa where things are raw, real, and without 
make-up to soften the contours, there are natural in- 
clinations toward freedom and the natives are not 
shackled with warped judgments. Although there is 
need for readjustment, African art is in itself symbolic 
of the race. 

The native inhabitants of Africa have appreciation 
and choice in their own way which ‘comes only 
through stimulus and the life about them of which 
they are all a part. Tribal difficulties and wars and 
the hunt for game provide their lives with the neces- 
sary interests of existence. 

Throughout the tribes of savage life the principles 
of art are the same. 


Constructive design is much in evidence, for the 
natives build: 

(1) Huts; thatched roofs; bridges woven of reeds 
and fagots; winding roadways and trails; pot- 
tery and water-jars of every conceivable size 
and shape; clothing, too, woven of banana 
leaves or combined pelts. 
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Chief's Robe. Appliqued designs. From 
the Helen B. MacMillan Collection 


Pictorial: 
(2) Arrangement of huts forming villages; drawings 
on war-shields made of zebra and rhino hides. 


Decorative: 

(3) Designs for spears; ornaments, usually in the 
use of stone beads for the arms, waists and ankles. 
Also the carving from wood of figures represent- 
ing the beast life of the jungle and plains. 

Terms of art in Africa, too, are much the same as 

our own: (1) Tone. (2) Measure. (3) Shapes. 

(1) Means Value. Light or dark or color. 

(2) Means Size, as large, small, etc. 

(3) Means Contour, or boundary, as straight, 
curved, etc. 


Principles: 

(1) Rhythm. (2) Balance. (3) Harmony. 

(1) Joint action, relative movement leading the 
eyes through all details of design. The native 
dances carried on by the present generation of 
descending warriors, are a matter of tradition, 
and from the Zulus of the south to the Acholi 
tribes of the north there is manifested the same 
sense of rhythm. It is spontaneous and appealing 
‘in its primitiveness. 

(2) Equilibrium; repose; resulting from the opposi- 
tion of attraction. 

(3) Consistency; likeness; unity of all parts. 


Shape rhythm is, in the case of African art, relative 
to the native dancing, the chief manifesting principle, 
since it is a movement gained by regular repetition 
of some figure. Like a child, the native begins with 
the things he can verify by his own observations and 
interests and he possesses an accumulation of facts 
which to him are real and interesting. Unlike a child, 
the native does not go beyond a prehistoric state of 
mind in order to accept classification and terminol- 
—-. He does not sort the facts and deal with them 
easily. 

Always interesting, varied and lively is the study of 
the native, his instincts and trend of something which 
will offer to him a means of expression to be poured 
from out the heart of Africa. Whether black man or 
white, there is but one realization, since behind every- 
thing there is a driving force, a Creative Power 
which is Self, and a knowledge that beauty is a part 
of product. 
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African art craft in varying materials is deservedly receiving much attention and praise from 
artists and craftsmen the world over. Their figure carvings are both bold and decorative 
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Seat Carved from Wood Block 


Costa Rica Indiar. 
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The history of stools, chairs, end thrones proves at times their symbolic use in cults. They 
became an adjunct of social superiority and some symbolic evidence of power. Animal forms 
used at times in ceremonies are supposed to convey attributes of cunning or strength. Chairs 


are used still in all parts of the world as parts of initiations and fraternal ceremonies 














Beautiful Stone Throne from 
the Palace of Knossos at Crete 


This old marble chair was discovered in the Theatre of 
Dionysius at Athens inscribed with the name of the owner 














Romanesque Throne of Marble found in the 
Pyrenees Mountains. Eleventh Century Period 
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A beautiful Romanesque Throne Seat for 
a Bishop of the eventh Century 
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.OWN the ages from the time of 
}- primitive man the keeping of time 
3 > and the progressive steps of civiliza- 
tion have paralleled each other. It 
is one of many subjects possible as an art subject 
which is interestingly integrated with history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, science, and design. Ethnology 
holds much greater possibilities than has been realized 
for the art teacher as a partner subject in developing 
and inspiring art interest. 

Even our higher schools and universities are in- 
creasingly using it in connection with the subject of 
“humanities” in present-day courses. Museums all 
over our country are doing a grand job week-ends 
and vacations with their art classes combined with the 
collections in their museums, and regular art classes 
in the schools everywhere should also do likewise. 
Museums will be glad to arrange for travel groups for 
the use of art classes for the schools in their section. 
It will prove inspiring and can combine drawing, 
painting, modeling, design, and handicrafts in many 
ways. 

Early man naturally became very interested in the 
sun and moon and realized it had much to do with 
time. Later he selected a period which was marked 
off in seven parts and each day named after a god. 
Monday and Sunday were so named and as it took 
about thirty days for the moon to pass through its 
phases our word month came from ‘“‘moonth”’ which is 
its meaning. The early astrologers of Babylon and 
Chaldea called their foretelling the star and moon 
movements, ‘‘magic,’’ and in time became known as 
“magi’’ or wise men. They established the year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days and the figure 
of sixty, as no lower number can be divided by s> 
many other numbers as sixty. Our watches therefore 
divide evenly into five minutes, into fifteens and 
thirties for our quarter and half hours. 

Undoubtedly our caveman ancestors, observing 
the movement of the sun and the changing of shadows 
cast upon the ground by tree trunks or on cliffs, 
found that by marking records through a day’s time 
this arc could be divided by markers of some kind 
resulting in divisions. These divisions in time created 
the sundial either on a level or on a vertical surface 
which, in time, developed into a circular division for 
marking time such as appear now on our clocks and 
watches. Too, it was found by early man that the 
movement of a sunbeam through an aperture— 
perhaps a cave opening or the mouth of a pit—would 
at different times move along the wall and this idea 
later was used to mark time on a flight of curving steps. 
However, none of this measured time as, after all, the 
sundial idea has never been perfect being behind or 
ahead of the clock time to the extent of sixteen 
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The old huge clock of Strasbourg Cathedral at Lorraine, built in 1352, is one of the first 
clocks. Many old artistic clocks are preserved in Europe and Museums of every country. 
The above sketches were made by the Editor during trips to Europe in 1928 and 1934 


] 
The Liberty Shops 


in London have an 
outdoor clock which 
portrays St. George 
and the Dragon in 
a joust which be- 
comes very active 
each hour 


2 
The old clock at 


Rouen, France, dat- 

ing from 1389, is 

the oldest continu- 

ously running clock 
in the world 


3 


The remains of an 
old Arabic water- 
clock is one of the 
many historic in- 
terests in the very 
old city of Rabat, 
Morocco 








minutes in November, and there are only four days in 
the year when a sundail and a clock agree exactly. 

Primitive man used several methods in attempting 
the measurement of time. The ancient Chinese used 
knotted ropes which they burned and with the knots at 
regular intervals the record of time was kept. They 
also used cylinders of sawdust and glue marked in 
divisions which when burned indicated measure of 
time. History credits King Alfred the Great using six 
tapers each twelve inches long divided into twelve 
parts toward fulfilling a vow. This was a vow to 
devote eight hours each of the full twenty-four hours 
to acts of religion, eight to public affairs, and eight 
to rest and recreation. 

The Roman used a sheltered type of lamp-clock to 
measure time and we find even the Eskimos use lamps 
with oil in them to indicate measure or division of 
time in their prolonged Arctic nights. 

The use of water to measure time was developed 
and the Greek name of “‘clepsydra’”’ (meaning thief- 
of-water) indicates the method of such clocks. The 
original idea was perhaps a piece of pottery with a 
small hole permitting a drip to lower the water. This 
could be indicated on a scale on the side of the jar so 
that twenty-four divisions would measure the hours. 
In time the “‘clepsydra’’ became a complicated and 
expensive apparatus of toothed wheels enclosed in 
costly decorated outer forms, only possible for the 
wealthy. During the dark ages the Arabs preserved 
the water-clock idea for the return of civilization and 
today in Rabat, North Africa, the visitor is shown the 
remains of an elaborate water-clock system on the 
outer walls of a building in one of the busy streets of 
this ‘Arabian Nights’’ old-time city. The water clock 
was used in Roman courts to limit the time of speakers 
and Julius Caesar mentions using it to regulate the 
night watches in Britain. The water clock continued 
in use as long as the end of the fifteenth century, 
giving way to the use of sand as a measure of time 
and thus the sand-glass or “hourglass’’ came into use. 
This was because sand has an even measure in its use 
flowing evenly, while mercury or water dropped 
ripidly when the quantity =nd therefore weight was 
greater. 








While the hourglass is still in use for special pur- 
poses it was invented about the third century in 
Alexandria. A Greek bas-relief from ancient Athens 
shows Morpheus holding an hourglass and the 
Athenians used hourglasses as we do our watches. 
In our own country ‘‘two-hour”’ sand glasses were used 
in churches for timing the sermons up to 1650. 
Merciful preachers used hour and half-hour glasses 
and kept within its limits. The British navy as late as 
1839 used sand glasses for keeping time on board 
ship. No wonder Father Time is still pictured with an 
“hourglass” instead of any other timepiece. 

After the Dark Ages, with the return of civilization 
to the lands now the nations of modern Europe, bring- 
ing great cities with large cathedrals, we find the sun- 
dial, water-measure and sand glass giving way to 
elaborate ‘‘clocks’’ with bells ringing the hours. Old 
French and Saxons used the word ‘“‘cloche”’ and 
“clugga,’’ meaning originally ‘‘a bell."’ Many of these 
wonderful clocks still continue operating in old cathe- 
drals. The old clock in Strasbourg and the one in 
Rouen are mated pieces of medieval clocks visited 
by many travelers. Almost all old cities in Europe 
have artistic old clocks generally placed in quaint 
and beautiful towers often sketched by artists and 
architects. Many of these clocks operate action 
figures every hour. Sometimes it is a processional of 
figures, others times, like the old bell in Venice, two 
action figures strike the number of hours on the bell. 
In a garden in Lucerne, Switzerland, a group of 
gnomes strike bells in a clock dial made of growing 
flowering plants. Liberty's Shops in London, England, 
with their modern building reflecting Shakespearian 
period architecture, have a clock with each hour's 
chimes releasing an animated scene of St. George 
and the Dragon, ending with the Dragon's defeat. 

Anyone following the interesting story of time and 
clocks in our present age will easily discover a lot of 
art history and the importance of design and decora- 
tion through the last two hundred years of English and 
American clock making. Take ‘‘time by the forelock,"’ 
American Art Educator, and see how much such “art 
projects’ will stimulate the every-day art program in 
our schools. 
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FISHERMEN 


exploits of our men in uniform—dramatic exploits which 
captivate our imagination and fill us with pride—that we 


The war news is so filled with the daring 


are all too apt to forget the thousands of men not in 
uniform who in a less dramatic way are performing 
tasks comparable in value and sometimes supremely 
dangerous 


Among the many in this class to whom a great debt 
is owed are the fishermen. (Quietly, humbly, expect- 
ing no praise, they go about their vital job of providing 
essential food for service men and civilian alike. Added 
to the normal dangers of fog, wind and waves are those 
of floating mines, lurking submarines, and sudden collision 
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So here's a toast to our 


with our own naval craft 
fishermen 


We have reiterated in these advertisements that the 
part which the pencil plays in war is a humble one, yet 
it is a vital part, for without the pencil how could the 
details of the great war eHort be planned? Among the 
pencils selected by the experts in charge of this mam 
moth effort, the Koh-i-noor holds a proud place as one 
of the very best. 


The Koh-i-noor can meet your most particular needs, 
‘i . ‘i 
too, for “Koh-i-noor’ bespeaks supreme quality at a 
reasonable price. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and 


will be supplied without cost. 


When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS. 





No. 938—24 assorted colors. 





NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase 
them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted colors, or 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 10 














KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 








WEAVING 





Cotton is taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source for everything in cotton 
yarns for the hand weaver— designed by, and 
for, hand weavers exclusively. Approved by 
foremost experts. Recommended in all insti- 
tutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest bulletin, ‘‘Practical Weaving 
Suggestions.” Contains a complete Weaving 
Chart for Lily Yarns. ae 
Every hand weaver AY 
should be on our mailing 
list—to receive our mail- 
ings of information and 
design suggestions by , 
foremost experts. Rea 
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Lity MILLS CO., SHELBY, N.C. DEPT.A 


Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 


NAME 














CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for all can be inexpensively made with 


Totem Construction and Poster Paper 


Scrap Books Writing Portfolios 
Three Dimensional Toys 
Desk Sets, are but a few of the possibilities. 
And do not overlook Greeting Cards. 
Keep the Christmas spirit alive by 
sending messages at holiday time to those 


in other countries and here at home. 
cs 


Write for folders and color charts 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Joe Harris in Winchester, Indiana, has described 
how he and his junior high pupils did it. 

%* Why do—or did—human beings ever wish 
to appear other than natural? Why “dress up’’? 
Why put on a mask? Ellsworth Jaeger, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has given his version in an illustrated article 
on page 92—"'The Way of the False Face.’ This 
is another adventure in ancient history—another 
interesting excavation in the depths of primitive 
art. The young art students will enjoy this. 

* Photographic and hand-drawn examples of 
an ancient art are not sufficient background for an 
entirely satisfactory presentation of the subject. 
Ione Dunn, Portland, Oregon, realized this fact 
when she contributed the article on “The Princi- 
ples of African Art’’ on page 102. There is a 
reason behind the art of any nationality, and in 
the case of the African this contributor has given 
us a good idea of the “principles which form the 
solid bases of their expression representing the 
freedom of their wild and unsheltered lives.’ The 
text and the illustrations make this an excellent 
outline for a lesson in primitive art. 

* I do not recall ever seeing in Schoo! Arts 
an article on the subject of clocks. ‘From the 
Beginning of Time,” on page 106, is something 
quite new but exceedingly interesting. It is, as 
the author says, a subject which may be inte- 
grated with history, geography, mathematics, 
science, design. The illustrations, all original 
sketches by the author himself, are excellent sub- 
jects for study as examples of primitive art and of 
the sketching technique. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


Anticipation may sometimes be more enjoyable 
than realization, but the theory will be disproved 
when you receive the December Number of 
School Arts. I want you to anticipate it with 
considerable joy. You will when you know that 
some of our old and most appreciated contributors 
will be heard from. But first, let me say that the 
general subject will be “Applied Arts and 
Crafts’’—it is well enough to create an idea, a 
design, but what to do with it? In this December 
Number, under the able editorial direction of 
Esther deLemos Morton, very practical sug- 
gestions, well illustrated, will be given by: 

Charles Bradley, Director of Art Education at 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, who will give us 
“‘a new approach to the Teaching of Design.”’ It 
is really a discussion of the Albright Art Gallery 
Exhibition, Buffalo. 

Beula M. Wadsworth, former Advisory 
Editor, now proprietor of the Art Hobbies Work- 
shop, Tucson, Arizona. She always has something 
original and very practical. This time it is how to 
make a Box-Book—useful for stationery or 
hosiery. 

Stella E. Wider, Associate Supervisor of Art, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, says that “so many girls, 
now, are knitting . . . that a knitting bag becomes 
a necessity,’ then proceeds to tell us how to 
make it. A good example of applied art. 

John L. Jenemann, Art Teacher, Penn Treaty 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, has a very 
thorough discussion of the various processes in 
drawing the human head, portraiture, and mask- 
making. Modeling in clay is given much atten- 
tion, with a formula for an enamel glaze. This 
teacher leaves little to the imagination—he tells 
what to do and how to do it. 

Olga M. Schubkegel, Director of Art, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, inspired by the need of intelli- 
gent and active interest in the war, made War 
Posters a major factor in her art program. Her 
article, ‘Applied Art Posters,’ will be an inspira- 
tion to patriotism as well as a means of teaching 
art principles. 

These examples of good things planned in the 
December Number are but a few of many art and 
craft subjects illustrated by a dozen other well- 
educated leaders in American Schools. Wise 
teachers will be sure not to miss this great number 
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This reservoircan becleaned 
repeatedly without breaking. 


19 different points .. . 
each an accurate tool 
for fast, effective work 





bstectivuk DRAWLET 


Drawing and Lettering Pens 









Made only by “ ESTERBROOK”™ 
—the world’s leading pen makers 
since 1858. 





ESTERBROOK DRAWLET PENS are precision-made for hard use by 


professional artists and students in lettering and broad-line drawing. 


Each DRAWLET PEN is exactly like every other one of the same point 
number... and all are fashioned with the ——- scientific care that 
has made Esterbrook Pens the recognized standard everywhere. 


No other pen delivers the same stroke precision as a DRAWLET PEN. 
Every DRAWLET PEN makes its ink stroke smoothly, with clean, 


sharp on pat anny does it again and again—without variation in 


width and without blotting. 


Always say “ESTERBROOK DRAW LET” when you ask for a lettering pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 








LEATHE 


HEADQUARTERS 

MAKE Belts, Purses, 

Gloves—many useful 
things with leather. Easy to assemble. 
Prompt shipments. Send 10 cents for 
16-page catalog. Write today. 


J.C. LARSON G@ CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive Dept. 180 Chicago, Ill. 























{FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE 


‘EAGLE “Chemi-Sealed” 


TUROUDISE 


\ DRAWING PENCILS and LEAD / 








YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
» +» FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


” 
Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling 


calf is restricted by Government order. 


Tryoneof these startling new low-priced leathers: 
El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Seve Wel 


attractive pebble grain finish...tools beautifu 


when only slightly damp. Available in black, 
e size of skin 


yn - — — Av 
0 to 9 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 
ti" gimp lacing, $0.85 per 50 


CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 


/f | rs If 64 STANHOPE ST 
jj “ 
ClLigtcrasliers BOSTON. MASS 
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yard spool. 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


Our advertisers deserve all the support School 
Arts readers can give them. They are cooperat- 
ing in the national efforts to bring Victory to the 
United forces, and at the same time, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, are doing their best to supply 
the demands of a legitimate educational program. 

Supply houses, storekeepers—everybody to 
whom we look for food, raiment, and the necessi- 
ties of life, profession, or whatnot, are having a 
difficult time. Whatever we can do to make 
business more comfortable for them should be 
done, for we cannot get on without them. 


@ The new catalog of the O-P Craft Co., Inc., 
is a valuable pamphlet. Very colorful, finely illus- 
trated, and filled with “exciting new craft proj- 
ects.” Open the book anywhere and there is an 
idea which is easily adapted to any school grade. 
Just one example—the “Lid Lift Boxes’’ made of 
basswood and finished smooth and plain. Of 
several sizes and shapes, these boxes may be 
colored beautifully with any color medium, and 


when finished make a delightful ornamental 
(Please turn to page 8-a) 





SILK SCREEN —— 








PRINTING 





is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 
field — also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best wherever possi- 
ble. Write us if we can serve your school 
in any way. S.A. 11-43 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





1g BOOK o° ARTCRAE™ 
IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified gicss 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
Write for catalog S-11 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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piece of great usefulness. This is but one of many YY. N; 

items. For a copy of this catalog ask School Arts > Hemule Lys hion » oy 
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exper 

ain @ Higgins Ink Co. Inc. for 15 years has been WALTER T ORS _—< 

Packed with items, indispensable and ideal one of the sponsors of the project instituted by A new book showing a year <¢ 

for school crafts and art courses. Includes Scholati M ; hich i ;  s printec 

siete Godete wenden, ceed vabiee, cholatic agazine whic is nationally T ira iq 

pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book known as the Scholastic Art Awards. During these a rigure, : getner with 

binding, metal working, block printing, etc. years this Company has assisted a great many a 4p styles. At your The | 


lealers send $199 to 
BOX 456 « LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 


, ; : high school pupils to gain scholarships in our 
books and instruction aids. 


good art schools. An announcement of the 
































j. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. Fifteenth Annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. e 
ome Awards, September 1943-March 1944, has been PRATT INSTITUTE 
Sidi prepared, giving a summary of the Projects and THE ART SCHOOL 
all the requirements for students to participate in DEGREE COURSES . ,... Architecture, Art Education 
~~. ites —— CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
the contest for the awards. A new feature has Industrial Design, Interior Design 
been added this year—"Project C—Cartooning.” 38 Stupios — 90 Instructors —S7TH Yeas 
: hich Mr. T Hiaci Presid c Catalog on Request 
concerning which Mr. tracy Higgins, Fresident JAMES CG. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
of the Higgins Ink Company, says: “ ‘Project C— 
Cartooning’ is an entirely new division placed in 
“nes , THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
the Higgins Memorial Awards by popular de- OF FASHION... For Results 
mand. It has the full approval of the educators speemeensenasay orconarce onan 
: 7: : ntensive Winter, Spring & Summer Cours 
and judges who are affiliated with the awards. Top honors for 20 years—Professional methods for 
We are living in an age of cartooning and na- beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
‘ : , ‘ , ‘ Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fabric Anal ~ 
¢ A Se TOON! N G tional interest in this art is tremendous. Project Fashion wrhiee, Textile, Int. Sever. , Display, hone Ink. 
“ ” iti : : k di D ki Drafti eling. not cak 
by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver : oe sero — hep in classes = Teacher Training.’ Prenashins. Drafting. Day & Eve, | 
for use in schools , and C, will add greatly to the opportunities for ° Treghened Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—Send tor Circular 9. § 
: 7 ‘ ' TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broad 52nd New York 
[a creative self expression which are engendered in merece Levis 
You find in his book the essential step by step . ” snags 
directions for teaching successful cartooning in all of the Scholastic Awards. The Announce- 
school classes. School scenes, school characters, and : : . : 
school events are the basis for the work. From the ment contains illustrations of some of the prize- CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS M | 
pen res ph ouceeeies teacher these many lessons winning work of last year, and the names of the Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 
teach good drawing and cartooning. ; ; : artists. Direct project training under 
Large size pages 10%” x 133” — 23 illustrated winners in several classes. School Arts will see Sa yy a faculty of 33 professionals. Industrial IN s 
instruction pages — one of the most popular books that you have one of these Announcements if you Design e@ Interior Decoration e Fashion 
we have published. , Illustration e Dress Designing @ Cartoon- 
Send for your copy today — low price $2.50 will ask for C-432. ing e Painting and Drawing. Night and 
° = ° yy, Satenteg sreceee. aan a hy 5 r 
money making career in merica 
0308 Ano ARTS — @ Advertisers cannot tell the whole story in a standing career school 
: : : one-inch nor even in a one-page advertisement SUITE S-11, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 
pag ertisement. 
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Simply 
crammed 
with basic 
ideas in 
children’s 
wares . s . 






\¢y MARGARET PowiRs — 


— 


ABook of LAT TLE CRAFTS 


By Margaret Powers 
Not only ideas. .. but the kind of lively, rougish style of 
discussing her material that delights everyone, child or adult 
who sees the book, and the free use of fine photographs and 
drawings, to illustrate details in finger painting, crayon batik, 
tied dyew confetti mosaic, decalcomania, dish gardening, 
“experiments with color, shapes, sound, and dramatics— 
forty diferent basic craft ideas in one book. Despite war 
conditions, sales surpass anything of its kind in the field, this 
yeor or last. Some illustrations in full color; beautifully 
printed, attractive throughout, cloth, $2.50. 
With your order, ask for our new 
circular, “Books on the Crafts” 


The MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria 3, Ill. 





NICK NICHOLS JUSTRITE AR} AND 
CARTOON COURSE of 10 Lessons 


YOURS for a Justrite Nick Nichols, Dean 
Drawing Ink Box of Cartooning at the 
Top and Only American Acad- 
emy of Art, train- 
ed such famous 
cartoonists as 
Rick Yeager 

(Buck Rog- 
ers), Jack 
Ryan (Streamer 












(Apple Mary). Let him 
train you through this course. 
It's fun tolearn cartoon drawing 
the Nick Nichols way! 
We make this wonderful offer to 
acquaint you with Justrite Drawing 


Ink. It flows so freely, makes drawing easy. Brilliant, waterproof, will 
not cake. 


Take advantage of this offer today. Only 25c anda 
Justrite Drawing Ink box top. Send to Dept. B.B. 


Lovis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


M 0) 0 R F School of Design for Women 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
INSTITUTE 


interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts, advertising, teacher 
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training. 3B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
ttery, drafting, woodwork. 
esidences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CatTaLoc. 


1328N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


A good many products escape the attention unless 
the advertisement is supplemented by circulars, 
price lists, and catalogs. The leaflet, ‘Koh-I- 
Noor Sketching Aids,” of the Koh-I-Noor Pencil 
Company is one of those handy pieces which list 
other of the products of this well-known Com- 
pany than those, or that, described in their ad. A 
copy will be sent if you ask Schoo! Arts for 
C-433. 


ATTENTION, ART TEACHERS! 


The Art Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia 
held its Annual Water Color Show at the Art 
Alliance, September 20 to October 3. The work 
of thirty-six individuals was exhibited, in all 
about one hundred canvases. The First Award, 
the Art Teachers’ Association Plaque, was pre- 
sented Mrs. Elsie H. Irwin, Supervisor of Art 
Education, who exhibited four pictures; and 
Honorable Mention was given to the work of 
Rachel H. Cartledge, Art Teacher, South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls; Leon Koppelman, Art 
Teacher, Furniss Junior High School; and 
Marion M. Cohee, Art Teacher, Thomas Junior 
High School. 


School Arts cannot estimate too highly the 
value of such an organization as this Art Teachers’ 
Association, whose objectives are “‘to foster and 
encourage art education; to promote general pro- 
fessional advancement; to stimulate individual 
creative activity; to develop art appreciation in 
the community; and to cultivate closer fellowship 
and social companionship.” 


A report of the past year’s activities by the 
Secretary, Miss Adda-Ruth Kay (which should be 
printed and widely distributed), indicates an 
accomplishment of most, if not all, of the objec- 
tives mentioned. We regret space forbids print- 
ing it here, but we are taking the liberty to sug- 
gest that any art teacher interested in such an 
organization, address a letter to the present 
Secretary, Helen H. Remington, 4325 Osage 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., or to School Arts, 
using T.E.B. No. C-434. 


Schoo! Arts will be pleased to receive reports 
of other Art Teacher Association activities. An 
exchange of programs is stimulating. 

















Here’s The Ideal 


SILK SCREEN METHOD 


for School Work 






































SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING PROCESS OUTFIT 


Eliminates the two major objections schools and students 
alike have had to silk screen printing, that is, its messi 
ness and its impracticability in the classroom 





The Sargent process, although similar in technique, em 
ploys Sargent Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder). They dry quickly, screen 
wash up requires woter only and foxes just a fracti« n 
of the time previously required 

Sargent Tempera is available in 37 colors. Opaque 
effects and either bright or soft effects of original trans 
parent water colors can be obtained with a minimum of 
training. Since water colors dry faster, colors may be 
superimposed with little delay 

Many schools are making the Sargent Water base 
method a regular part of the curriculum 

Special Introductory Offer: The complete outfit, includ 
ing a fine organdy screen, 5 large size jars famous 
Sargent Tempera, 8 oz. jar Plasticizer, 2 tubes Tusche 
Adhering Liquid, Lacquer, Knife, Squeegee and Instruc 
tion Pamphlet. ..everything for the three methods of 
silk screen reproduction in one handsome container 


postpaid in U.S.A..... $4.00. 


FREE: Instruction Folder on Water Base Silk Screen 
ess on Request. Use Coupon Below! 


—— —SEND ORDER TODAY l= =< =— 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 


Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


C) Send me Complete Silk Screen Outfit. [ $4.00 enc! 


CI Send me Free copy of Instruction Folder on Water 
Base Silk Screen Process. 


Your School........ 
Your Name 


Address 
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ARTS and CRAFTS of 


Our Southern Neighbors 


GUATEMALA 


by Pedro deLemos... 


Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


138 illustrations take you onthis art 
trip, pointing out the Guatemalans 
of today, showing specimens of 
their fine blankets, baskets, blouses, 
skirts, belts, and headpieces. 


There is one page in fullcolors that 

s ‘worth its weight in gold” for 
reference material —8 choice Gua- 
temalan costumes, skirts, blouses, 
and headpieces. Each costume in 
full colors is typical of a Guate- 
malan tribe. You won't find a 
collection like this even in many 
museums. 


Get this book, it is one of the 
biggest incentives for better 


art work... ORDER TODAY 





Send $3, 75 for your copy 


x + + + + + + + + HF F HF F HF HF F 


MEXICO 
tom) 
by Pedro deLemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


An illustrated visit to Mex- 
ico—see the people who 
create some of the finest 
craft work in this part of the 
world. Ilustrations show 
their pottery, weaving, bas- 
ketry and toys with 50 
native Mexican designs 
which add a new note of 
stimulation and inspiration 
to all design lessons. To all 
this is added a list showing 
geographically where 
these crafts are done. Add these illustrations to 
your class reference material. 








16 plates in black and white and an extra 
plate in full colors showing 2 beautiful 
designs by students of Mexico City 


$1.00 brings this portfolio to you 











What happens when design goes free hand 


by Jane and Margaret Rehnstrand 


Creative Expression 


Here’s a kind of art work which not only delights the 10% of your class 
who are talented but also encourages and builds up the confidence of the 
entire class. 
teachers—the Rehnstrand sisters—let the pupils do large scale work, 
release them from any cramped wrist or arm drawing and they discover a 
whole new field of accomplishment — you know how the same thing hap- 
pened to Jean Carlu, the famous poster artist. 
World War I —lost his right arm — began drawing with his left hand— 
presto —the result was those wonderful posters. 


And here is the secret discovered by those two experienced 


He was a detail artist before 


You simply can’t go wrong on this series of plates—material enough far 
5 years, 101 different illustrations are given you—examples of creative 
drawing and designing with free brush, graphite stick, finger paint and 
wax crayon. 


Don’t pass this title by and discover later on that you have been doing 
without one of the most important technical developments tu come to art 
teaching during the past 5 years. 


Furthermore, the Secretary of the SCHOOL ARTS Family, who wrote the 
above notes, gives you the following guarantee —“‘If you don’t find it one 
of the most interesting and helpful folios you have ever owned—just send 
it back—your money returned.” 


Don’t hesitate—you have everything to gain and nothing to lose—send 
your order and $2.50 in payment. 


SCHOOL ARTS ‘Maguine 


1311 Printers Building ° 


Worcester, Mass. 
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900 ART CRAFT IDEAS—43 in Colors 


what to do and how to do it 


in Pedro deLemos’ New Book 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


tell you 


(pe nike 


ldrt Crafts 





A few of the “how-to-do-its” 
waiting to help you in Crafts 


How to make cornstarch paste for de- 
signing on paper 

How to make portfolio covers 

How to make paper beads and bowls 


How to make action toys 
How to turn a stocking into a cat doll 
How to turn a pine cone into an owl 


How to make stocking dolls 

How to do paper paste modeling 
How to make low relief carving 
How to carve in the round 


How to tool leather 

How to make leather stamping tools 
from nails 

How to stencil leather 

How to make and apply gesso 


How to carve wax 

How to etch designs on glass 

How to do thin metal modeling 

How to make costume jewelry, curtain 
pulls, and rings 


How to make hand-made paper 

How to make cut paper posters 

How to make woodblock prints 

How to make pencil prints—eraser 
prints 

How to make portfolios, binders, and 
books 


How to make toys from other lands 
How to make paper animal fold-ups 


How to make decorative wood toys 
How to make spool dolls, paper bag dolls 
How to make character dolls 

How to make wheel toys 

How to make boats, caravels 


How to do simplified woodcarving 
How to do silhouette carving 
How to do bas-relief carving 


How to make leather mats, guest books 


How to do paraffin carving 
How to do gesso craft 


Three big sections, one each for PAPER CRAFT, TOY CRAFT, 
and RELIEF CRAFT. 


This 88-page book with its big 9x12” pages gives you 
80-pages of illustrations—8 of which are printed in full colors. 
Over 500 projects, activities and suggestions for work in 
paper craft, toy craft, and relief craft are illustrated and de- 
scribed. In many cases detailed illustrated instructions tell 
you how to apply decorating material plus a number of 


examples of how to make the decorating materials. 


There are plenty of ideas for all ages from those fitted to be- 
ginners in lower grades up to those which fit high school and 
college teacher training classes. It is the most comprehen- 
sive book that we have seen or published. 


Materials required are inexpensive—many can be found in 
the average home or school—even waste and cast-off materials 


offer possibilities. 
Get this big size book and see how much help it gives 


you—you will always have a ready source for ideas 
to use in your classes. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1311 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send one of the new copies of Pedro deLemos'’ 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


Enclosed is $3.75 


Name... 


School... . 
Post office .. 
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ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 








































Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 8-a 
Moore Institute of Art 9-a 
Pratt Institute 8-a 
Traphagen School of Seshten 8-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Milton Bradley Co. 2-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 6-a 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 2-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 3-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 4-a 
Eagle Pencil Company 7-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a 
The Louis Melind Co. 9-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 5-a 
Naz-Dar Company 7-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 2-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 4-a 
F. Weber Company 3-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 8-a 


READERS’ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


NOVEMBER 1943 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Arthur Brown & Bro. 


Walter T. Foster 
Manual Arts Press 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Dwinnell Craft Shop 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


J. L. Hammett Company 


Lily Mills Company 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
The O-P Craft Company 


Thayer & Chandler 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


J. L. Hammett Company 
J. C. Larson Company 


Osborn Bros. 
Thayer & Chandler 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


2-a 
8-a 
9-a 


9-a 
7-a 
6-a 
3-a 
2-a 


4-a 


4-a 
7-a 
8-a 
6-a 
3-a 
3-a 
7-a 


7-a 
8-a 
7-a 
4-a 
7-a 


2-a 

























CHAPTERS 


Drawing—Objects, Trees, Landscapes 
Drawing—Birds, Animals, People 
Torn and Cut Paper Work 

Painting and Color 

Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 


Design—The Design Unit 
Design—The Application 


Lettering and Booklet Making 
Holiday Projects 

Toys and Woodwork 

Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Home and Garden 

Puppets and Stagecraft 

Picture Study and Nature Study 
Schoolroom Helps 





color; 


Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered — you 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 


E800 


The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
design; 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; postegs; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
Modeling and Pottery chapter 
picture study list, outline 
Posters courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 
teaching help for the grades. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ORDER FROM S$SHOESCL ARTS 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier 





illustrating 


guidance in 














The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. 


», wore 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE Form 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Ha ndicraft, deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 9.50 
CAC Creative Artcrafts—advertised this issue 
A New Pedro deLemos book: 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, send 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 1.00 
Planning and Producing Poster 
John deLemos, New Book 9.75 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 
Projects and _cane 
754 Bird in Art, 16 page $ 
101 Costumes, Nae omg 1775-1995 1 


102 Costume Design, History of eten 
to1840. . ; 

251 Creative Expression, 99 plates 

761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157. Indian Arts—chart, 24 x 36 in. 

113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 

120 Lettering, 21 plates 

195 Master Model Drawing . . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 piates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 ou 

763 Tree in Art, 16 pages 


Handicraft Portfolios 


_ Os, paaan, aos, Os 34 
ASSaS8E88SS88AS8 8a 


ok ed ad od od 
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202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 814 x 11 in. Sar 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 
Each title contains 36 Plates, 84 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 

Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
303 Decorative Design . . . . . 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1311 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 

Chicago, Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas fexas, sy ewe By 

Eau Clair ire, Wis. Eau Claire Se a Settonery. Co. 

Kansas City % Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service hy ‘Shiawassee, W 

Los A ngeles, Calif. Amer. Seating 6900 Avalon Blvd 

naan. Wis, Eau Claire Book oa Stationery Co., 3100 

erry St. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 

Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane, Wesh., Fry W. Graham Co. 

ree N. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 

CA ADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
wo Moncton, Montreal, - ronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 

Edmonton. 





ee ner: 
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Or send bill to Board of Education 
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The first New Poster Book since 1939 


A hand book on poster making 
by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foundation 


Here are the instructions and illustrations for the teaching and the making 
of successful posters using tempera, spatter, silk screen, and air brush . . . it is one 
of the most useful books you can have for senior and junior high school classes. 


Chapter titles are: What Makes a Good Poster; Planning a Poster; Values 
in Poster Work; Suggestions on Color; Pointers on Lettering; Completing the 
Poster; Spatter Posters; Silk Screen Printing; Air Brush Work. 


You receive practical hints and helps . . . a color wheel to be made in class 


. for use by the students, shows color combinations by indicators; how to keep 
p S | HAS colors clear; how to duplicate posters; step by step methods in silk screen poster 
making . . . and so on through the 56 pages of poster making. 


by S1e), 1,14: MOS \Ilustrations are carried all through the book to show working diagrams and 


finished posters by leading stores, communities, schools, and for war time activities. 


Order your copy now—the big demand for this book is selling the copies as 


This compact, easy to use book gives fast as they are delivered from the bindery. 


you the “meat” of poster making 


$2.75 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1311 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 





Modern Lettering—A Portfolio by Boris Andreyeff 


Here is a grand collection of 16 plates—an ideal 
reference set for junior and senior high classes—for 
commercial art classes in college and for the 
“letterer of all work” in churches, lodges and civic 
groups. 


Twelve plates give you 6 complete alphabets— 
1 plate each of capitals and small letters, 1 plate 
of monograms and 3 of self-starting suggestions on 
letter design and application. 


Double value—for those who want to teach 
lettering freehand it is excellent; for those who 
prefer the use of T-square, compass and triangle 
then the entire set is in perfect keeping with this 
method. 


50 copy orders at special quotation 


Only $1.00 postpaid 


| Send orders to 
FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS, 44 Portland Street, Worcester 8, Mass. 

















Why not a Portfolio 
for Christmas? 


Problem and Idea Portfolios are 
full of helpful units. 

Excellent reference material for 
class projects for the whole year. 
Portfolios have recently been re- 
made—many new up-to-the- 
minute subjects. These Portfolios 
make fine Christmas gifts for other 
teachers. 

Portfolio No. 1, Series B—Lower 
Grade ArtHelps . . $1.00 
Portfolio No. 2, Series B—Ad- 
vanced Art Helps . . $1.00 


Get your order in early 


TALLIES AND PLACE CARDS 


OUR classes can help to relieve the greeting card 
shortage this year! 
limited. 

Boxed Greeting Cards, as a class project, will capture 
the interest of your students. By pooling their designs, 
the class can assemble sets of cards that are most 
attractive and varied. 

These’ Hand Made’ gifts meet with eager acceptance 
on the part of friends and relatives. The sets also sell 
readily at BAZAARS and BENEFITS for the U.S.O., 


Red Cross, and other national organizations. 


Store selections will be very 


Choose Your Own Process 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS with Prang Tempera makes it simple to reproduce 


large numbers of designs in any number of colors, with one screen. 


, BLOCK PRINTED CARDS on Everyday Art Papers are always popular for 


lower grades as well as upper. 


CRAYONEX - OFFSET technique is new, fascinating and efective—and so 


very simple! Even elementary grades enjoy it. 


Send for these new Problem and Idea Units—alive with interest and good sug- 
gestions for your class projects: 


“Boxed Greeting Cards, Tallies, Place Cards” 
“Silk Screen Process with Prang Tempera” 
“Crayonex-Offset”’ 

Send 25 cents for all three units to Dept. 43 


For those sparkling, colorful, ‘different’ Saosin Cards use Prang Tempera, 
Crayonex, Everyday Art Papers — all Tuned Palet Products. 


THE AMERICAN ii Sr Vekee lu 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. fiape SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





